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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fandamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
isto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
as a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
‘ Discontinue.’ 
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The Oneida ‘Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery kruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines,. Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the ye Comemnnenty Gardens. 





Steel-Traps of “the most a approved | Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Conenatigs 
. . Newuouss, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manutacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, 0. H. Miuuer, C. Ouvs, Agents. 


we eee em 


an assortment of our own 


Traveling-Bags? 
carefully selected stock. 


Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. ; 
H. W. Burnuam, 2 ¢ . 4 
> Superintendents. 
Hevten UC. Noyes, p 
Cravats: Satin “spring Cravats of the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Saran Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 


Palme-leaf ‘Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Ann C 
Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Y ity Grist-mill. 
pened J. F. Miller. 


. Sears, Superentendent. 


Sears, 


Fresh Tomatoes--Her metically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


Orders in any of “the ‘above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, ; 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Wallingford ¢ Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN WALLINGFORD, CON A 


ah PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those ‘who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dar.y Rexiaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





PRES ERY ED FRUITS. 


Strawberries. 
Raspberries, 
Blachkberrics, 
Cherrics, Grapes, 
TOMATOES AND PIE-PLANT, 
Put up air-tight in glass bottles, and warranted to 


keep perfectly. For sale by 
“THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 





The Oriide Commanito: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions. They cultivate 390 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding column. 

—The Community has been established here ten 
years, and is self-supporting. Two other similar, 
but smaller institutions, located in Connecticut and 
Vermont with which we are connected, are also self- 
supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRALION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE spIxiT or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Cincutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 


ted to God. 
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Solitary Reformers. 

It is evidently a serious thing tor in- 
dividuals to get into a quarrel with so- 
ciety, and there should be found very 
good reasons for it before they consent 
to place themselves in such a_ position. 
It is true that stagnant conservatism— 
smooth compliance with the use and wont 
of one’s neighborhood for the sake of be- 
ing in the fashion, is not desirable, but 
there is something even worse, we appre- 
hend, than fashion-following. At any 
rate, we know of hardly any more sorrow- 
ful spectacle than that of a man, who 
for any reason has come in collision with 
society and worked himself out of gear 
with its machinery, and stands there 
chafing anc corroding with every thing 
around him, refusing to revolve with the 
rest and finding it impossible to move 
alone. This is the danger of some who 
undertake to set up as reformers. Un- 
der the conceit of exercising their liberty, 
and seeing what they can do, for instance 
in social matters, they raise a mutual 
disgust and quarrel between themselves 
and society, which ends in throwing them 
out of all sympathetic and practical re- 
lations with mankind. They are like 
stranded whales thrown up by the tide, 
and having the liberty of neither the sea 
nor the land, but only a chance to flounce 
and spatter in the intermediate shallows 
for a time. 

There is one condition only, on which 
a quarrel with society can be justified 
and successfully sustained ; and that is, 
that the seceding party, while leaving so- 
ciety, actually joins himself to Christ. 
A protest on behalf of liberty merely, 
or virtue, or science, is not enough.— 
Such abstractions are not sufficient to 
sustain the heart in a social rebellion. 
There must be love—the fellowship of a 
superior living spirit, to take the place 
of that which we give up. Leaving so- 
ciety thus, not for solitude but for a bet- 
ter companionship, there is hope, patience 
and progress, and eventual victory over 
the falsehoods which we see to combat in 
the world around. This was the character 
of the social revolution in the Primitive 
Church. They renounced Judaism and 
stood as innovators in society, not from 
negative motives or the cold demonstra- 
tions of right and wrong, but from positive 
attraction to their posthumous leader, 
Christ. ‘ The love of Christ constraineth 
us,’ every where said Paul. This consti- 
tuted their strength. A scattered hand- 
ful under these circumstances, proved able 
to withstand, and gradually to overthrow 
the firmest system of society the world 
ever knew. 

A study of the facts in that case should 
teach the Protestants and Reformers of 
our day their mistake, in substituting 
mere ‘natural laws’ as their stand-point 
for effecting changes in society, for the 
mighty influences of a positive life and 
providence on which to lean. Only so far 
as our collisions with outward society are 
balanced by a harmonious entrance into 





the society and fellowship of the heavenly 


nthe are we in a position for the work of 
true reform. 


LL oo - 
Table Truths. 
‘ m . - ° . 
If any man be in Christ he is a new 
creature ; old things have passed away : 


behold all things are become aew.’— 
(2 Cor. 5: 17.) The following verse tells 
us how ‘all things are become new :’ viz. 
“all things are of God’ 
ted man sees things growing as the resul‘ 
merely of natural laws. But the spirit- 
ual man—the new man in Christ Jesus— 
secs all things centrally, not simply with 
his natural perception, but with his 
interior understanding : he perceives God 
as the center of creation, around which 
all things cluster. All the processes 
which we trace out with the natural un- 
derstanding, are but the superficial show 
of things: the realities are in God, and 
emanate from him. God is not only the 
past Creator of all things, but a present 
Creator—he is constantly creating new 
things. Every thing that grows, and al! 
that is produced by the multitude of 
agencies at work in the world. are but so 
many developments of his life: even the 
food we eat is filled with the life of God. 
When we see things in this central way, 
with hearts of faith, understanding that 
God is the present Creator and upholder 
of all things, we can receive things in a 
truthful way. 

—The usefulness of life*consists in its 
return to God. When life that has em- 
anated from God, and united itself to 
matter, returns to its source, it attains 
its end. Life is sent forth into creation 
to bless and glorify God. If it stops in 
its circuit, or turns outward from God, it 
fails to fulfill its function. But if our 
life turns back to God in faith and love, 
laden with gratitude and thankfulness 
tor his gifts, we forward his purpose, and 
complete the circuit which sends life back 
to its source. 

—KEating and drinking, when properly 


The unregenera- 


conducted, is a sacrifice to God. We 
may conceive of life as a tree, growing 


out of God, of which we are branches.—- 
The life of a tree is a unit, and, of vourse, 
whatever nourishes the branches, benefite 
the great tree of life, and is a sacrifice to 
God. If we eat with the consciousness 
that our life is received from God, and 
that all its processes are connected with 
the divine life, our life, as Paul says, 
‘increaseth with the increase of God.’ 
Then our food is a sacrifice to God—an 
incense offering—ministering growth and 
nourishment to his great temple. 





Seek Peace 

The frequent exhortations to peace, in 
Panl’s epistles, are very striking ; and we 
notice too that what he had most at 
heart in these exhortations was the unity 
of the Church, as he always speaks of it 
in that connection. To the Ephesians he 
writes : ‘ Forbearing one another in love ; 
endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace. And to the Colos- 
sians, after exhorting them to forbear one 
another and forgive oné another, he 
writes: ‘ And let the peace of God rule 





in your hearts, to the which also ye are 
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called in one body.’ He evidently con- 
sidered that a spirit of peace was one of 
the greatest blessings that could be be- 
stowed on them, as he generally intro- 
duced it into his greetings and benedic- 
tions. Most of his epistles begin with 
the salutation, ‘Grace be unto you, and 
peace from God our Father, and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ And we often find 
him expressing such desires and blessings 
as this : ‘ Now the Lord of peace himself 
give you peace always by all means ;’ 
and, ‘The peace of God which passeth 
all understanding, shall keep your hearts 
and minds through Jesus Christ.’ 

Peace seems to be the handmaid of 
love and unity ; and where there is a 
spirit that.makes peace, there love and 
unity will grow. Christ said to his dis- 
ciples in the beginning of his ministry, 
‘ Blessed are the peace-makers : for they 
shall be called the children of God. And 
what he said to them just before his de- 
parture, seems very much in accordance 
with that : ‘ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.’ Inthe same conversa- 
tion he said, ‘Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth give I unto you.’ As much 
then as we desire the unity for which 
Christ prayed, we shall ‘ seek peace and 
pursue it.’ 





The Foundation Principle. 

Communism is based on the principle 
that God owns all things. It is not 
a violent and unnatural change from the 
ordinary system of society and morals, 
since it is simply the honest action of 
the mind restoring property in our pos- 
session to its true owner, after we discover 
that it belongs to another. It is the 
inevitable consequence, with an upright 
disposition, of discerning the funda- 
mental truth about ownership. Every 
honest man who heartily accepts the truth 
that God is the universal owner, is on 
his way to Communism. This truth 
loosens the selfish grasp on property, both 
in persons and things, and prepares one 
to admit his neighbor to equal partner- 
ship in the interests and goods of life. 
Taking away our claim to the scanty pit- 
tance of private right, it prepares us to 
receive the great bounties of God asa 
continual gift. The present system of 
private ownership, is based on ignorance 
and a denial of God’s rights. When the 
mind of the world becomes educated to a 
glear perception of God’s position in the 
universe, and its conscience is thoroughly 
‘awakened against theft, it will necessarily 
pass into Communism. 


How to Live Pure. 

Those who purpose to live a life of pu- 
rity and godliness in the world, are, in 
the words of Christ, like ‘sheep in the 
midst of wolves.’ The greedy influences 
which surround them (more especially in 
cities) of the love of money, inordinate 
alimentiveness, &c., are unmerciful and 
ever ready to devour. But Christ isa 
faithful shepherd: he laid down his life 
for the skeep; and though greedy in- 
fluences may prowl about, they will not 
be permitted to devour Christ’s little 
ones. He will protect them; yet they 
need to realize that they are in the 
midst of wolves, and look for security to 
their Shepherd—not relying on their own 
exertions. It would be very unwise for 








the sheep to think of resisting the wolves 


after the manner of wolves. It would 
be better to pray that they may be ‘ wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves’— 
wise in seeking protection from the right 
source, and harmless in not needlessly 
provoking or resisting the wolfish influ- 
ences of evil. 





To Correspondents. 





H. M., Newark.—Thanks for your expressions of 
sympathy towards the Circular. Truths that come 
by inspiration readily go to the heart of those who 
are in the same attitude. 

M. L. B., New-York.—Your business will be 
attended to. The confession of Christ adhered to 
throughout whatever temptations, is a bond of sym~ 
pathy which we always recognize. 
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Hail Africa! 


Recent explorations in Central Africa disclose 
the fact that this vast cuntinent, instead of being 
the mysterious, inaccessible abode of anacondas, 
ostriches, naked negroes, sand and fever, as pic- 
tured to our childhood imagination by geogra. 
phies, is the seat of fertile regions, traversed 
by noble rivers and well inhabited by a thriving; 
humane, and partly civilized population. There 
goes another of the myths and mists which ignor- 
ance and distance have thrown about our mental 
perceptions concerning this planet which we live 
upon, and in their place starts out a grand and 
beautiful continent, opening itself for civilized 
progress. It is one of the most significant and 
interesting facts of the time. God’s kingdom is 
a kingdom of organization, and it is not fora 
part of the earth, or for a section of mankind 
but for the whole. No millenium will come, and 
leave a whole quarter of the earth in unprogress- 
ive darkness. Twenty years ago the presence of 
the heavenly kingdom was confessed by a few— 
the divine electric principle of organization came 
down from the upper world upon mankind at their 
point of nearest approach, establishing unity with 
the heavens at a single point, and since then the 
most distant nations of the earth have been com- 
ing into line one after another hke a row of 
school boys before their master. That is the 
simple idea—under the new impulse the peoples 
are coming out of their seclusion, forming classes, 
and going to school. And it makes no difference 
how backward any nation is; so long as it stands 
up with the rest, and puts itself in communica- 
tion with the more enlightened, the principle of 
organization or solidarity will carry it along.— 
Thus, within the twenty years past, we have 
seen, first China emérge upon the school-room 
floor, a sulky, tow-headed urchin, who requires 
considerable persuasion, and now and then a 
whack, to reduce his conceit and bring him to his 
manners. Then Borneo, Japan and Australia, 
and then the whole of Western America follow 
into line. And now wooly-headed Africa steps 
out, a youngster of whom we have probably yet 
seen only the worst side, but who is evidently 
imitative, docile, and full of music and fun. 


There is great hope in the future for Africa.— 
The prophecies are in her favor: ‘Ethiopia shall 
stretch out her hands unto God.’ ‘The desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ Ac- 
cording to the received principle of political econ- 
omy, that the best districts of the earth are re- 
served for use last, Africa will somet:me develope 
into a noble inheritance. We suspect that this 
continent will occupy more and more space of at- 
tention for some time to come. We can think of 
no more tempting place for ar adventurous spirit 
toemigrate to. We apprehend also that the present 
African movement is in some way connected in 
the course of Providence, with the question of 
slavery in this country, and that they will react 
beneficially upon each other,—toward emancipa 
tion here, and elevation there. It is said that 
there is a strong disposition excited among the 
colored people of New; York city in favor of emi- 
gration to Africa, and that capital only is wanting 
to carry it intoaccomplishment.—c. w. N. 





The Age ot Agitation. 


Life Illustrated in commencing a new Volume, 
opens with the following paragraph : 

The age of universal agitation is about to dawn. 
The enlightened nations of the earth have, in the 


progress of human development, almost arrived 
at that period when all the landmarks of truth 





must be subjected to a more rigid scrutiny than 
the world has ever witnessed. Venerable sys- 
tems and hallowed dogmas must be sifted from 
their accompanying errors, and new principles 
must be established. All of the problems in 
sociology, all of the tenets in theology, all of the 
relations of domestic life, and all of the dogmas 


in jurisprudence, are to be reduced to and based’ 


upon their primary premises—the laws of nature 
—or be overthrown and discarded. 





The Gravel Wall. 


We take considerable pleasure in the success (so 
far as tested) of the new Gravel-wall experiment 
which Mr. Burt has employed in building our 
new Fruit-house. The material used, with the 
exception’ of the wooden frame, (which may 
have been unnecessary,) and about seventeen dol- 
lars worth of lime and cement, was all procured 
from a gravel bank on our premises. The process 
of building was as follows: While the frame was 
being prepared in the ordinary manner of a wood- 
en building, a large pile of coarse gravel contain- 
ing a sprinkling of stones of different sizes from 
the bank of the creek, was drawn to the place, 
ready to be mixed into mortar. The proportions 
used in mixing were 1 bushel of lime and cement 
to 12 bushels of gravel. These were first care- 
fully mixed dry, in sufficient quantity to build 
one course, then were wet up and worked over 
into a homogeneous state In building the wall, 
a curb of hemlock boards, placed edgewise and 
one board in depth, was set up and fastened to 
the frame, on the outside and the inside, around 
the building, of such a thickness (fifteen inches) 
as to enclose the whole of the frame. Then the 
mortar was taken in wheelbarrows and emptied 
evenly into the curb, until it was full. Stones of 
considerable size were imbedded in the mortar as 
it was filled in. The course being finished it was 
allowed to set and remain until the following day, 
when the curb was raised the distance of its 
width and filled in as before, forming another 
course. Window frames were placed in their 
proper positions and the walls went steadily up 
at the rate of one course a day, till on finishing 
the gable points a little longer time than one day 
was required for the mortar to become firm. 

The result is a substantial wall, which appears 
to be hardening into avery stone-like cunsistency. 
If it stands the test of freezing, the coming winter, 
it will realize all that we have expected of it. 

This kind of building material was first brought 
into notice by O. S. Fowler, in his book, ‘A 
Home for All,’ and seems to possess the merits, 
particularly of simplicity, cheapness, and ease of 
construction in localities where the more costly 
preparations of ordinary building are absent.— 
G. W.N. 


News of the Week. 








THE INDIAN WAR. 

A late account from: Oregon states that on or 
about the 5th of September a decisive battle was 
fought between a detachment of U. S. troops, be- 
longing to the Oregon army, and commanded by 
Lieut. R. O. Tyler, and a body of the Spokan 
and Peluse Indians, in which the latter were de- 
feated. Two or three days afterward, Tyler with 
his force, captured 900 horses belonging to a 
Peluse chief, who was a noted horse thief. Lieut. 
Tyler, who furnishes the account, says: ‘We 
selected about, 200 of the best horses for ourown 
use.....We crossed the Spokan River, and mov- 
ing up the left bank, we destroyed a large quanti- 
ty of the crops of the hostiles, both in the fields, 
and stowed away in log houses for the winter, 
Thus it appears that these poor scattered tribes 
of the red men are buta feeble match for the 
well-appointed soldiers of this enlightened and 
professedly Christian nation, in the work of plun- 
der and destruction. No wonder that the hunted 
Indians are discouraged at the prospect before 
them, as is shown by the statements of Lieut. 
Tyler. He says: ‘The Indians are perfectly dis. 
heartened at our victories, and I think the war is 
over for this year. They dare not live with their 
stock in the plains, and are therefore driven to 
the mountains, where they are living in fear and 
trembling lest we follow them. They are great- 
ly in fear of our minie bullets.’ 

The account further states that the Indians 
have sent messengers with flags, to talk with the 
whites ; that they have come to the terms offered 
them, and are restoring all the plunder which 
they took from Col. Steptoe’s party some time 
since. ‘ 

CENTRAL AMERICA TO BE PROTECTED. 

A late dispatch from Washington contains the 
information that Admiral Kellett, of the British 
navy, has instructions from his government to 








protect the Central American coast against the 
landing of fillibuster expeditions sent out from 
this country by the procurement of Walker. ‘It 
is greatly to the discredit of our government, 
says the N. Y. Evening Post, ‘ that we have not 
taken this office upon ourselves. We can scarce- 
ly conceive of a nobler attitude than that of our 
republic, now become great and strong, if, with a 
conscientious desire to be just as she is powerful, 
she should put forth her strength to preserve the 
peace of weaker republics from being disturbed by 
the misconduct of her own citizens. Such a poli- 
cy would command the applause of the world.’ 

AnoTuer StreamBoat Burnep—Escapr or Pas- 
SENGERS AMD Crrw.—The New-Orleans and 
Memphis Mail Line packet Ben Franklin, when 
approaching Ashton, about ninety miles above 
Vicksburg, on Thursday morning, Oct. 21, was 
discovered to be on fire. Great efforts were 
made to extinguish it, but without success, 
though at one time it was thought the fire had 
been got under. The boat was rounded to and 
landed, and the crew and passengers, numbering 
together 200, all got safely ashure with their 
baggage. With a view to save as much of the 
boat and cargo as possible, the boat was scuttled ; 
but this failed to save her. She was burned to 
the water’s edge, with the whole of her cargo, 
which consisted mainly of cotton and bacon, and 
was valued at $180,000 or $190,000. The boat 
itself was valued at about $70,000. 


...-Mr. La Mountain, a balloonist,has published 
in the Troy Whig, a proposition for a loan of 
$2,500, for the conctruction of a vessel to navi" 
gate the air—the purpose being to accomplish a 
trip across the Atlantic, and to land somewhere 
in England. The practicability of such an enter- 
prise is of course a question yet undetermined. 

..--A certain Doctor Weinland has pnblished. 
a dissertation in which he traces the disease 
called Tape-worm to the use of measly pork. 
His theory is, that the measles in swine is itself 
an undeveloped tape-worm. 


...-A movement is on foot in New York for 
founding a library for females, and for reducing 
the time of labor during the winter season to 
nine hours a day. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday, Oct. 28.—A boy at work in the 
trap-shop polishing the springs on an emery 
wheel, was hurt by the bursting of the lining to 
the wheel, which struck him with great force on 
the arm, bruising it deep!y, and producing some- 
thing like a blood blister from the elbow to the 
ends of his fingers. It was considered fortunate 
that it did not strike him on the breast. When 
a lurking danger, so undreamed of, suddenly dis- 
closes itself, we cannot help admiring that care 
which surrounds us and has saved us from harm a 
thousand times when we knew not it was near, 
Evening.—Centinuation of the same subject that 
has occupied several previous evenings—disclos- 
ures of peddling experience, and discussion of 
business morals. The business element of the 
world, wherever you enter it, is stupefying to the 
conscience. Transactions which the morals of 
trade do not condemn at all—which a man abroad 
would be thought a fool to scruple about—are 
shocking to pure-minded persons at home, to 
women, and those who take the simple sense of 
Christ's rule, ‘ Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you.’ It belongs to the 
home department, to the women, and such of 
the men as are not contaminated by the world, 
to wash'up the consciences of those who have 
to deal with the trading spirit abroad, and 
keep them clean. Two rules were fully decided 
upon in our discussion this evening ; first, Never 
to pass money which we have reason to suspect is 
bad. There are enough persons who will take it if 
offered, but stop it. If you have been imposed on, 
call it the reward of carelessness, and be thank- 
ful you can make an end of the imposition. If 
you adopt it as an inviolable rule, never to 
pass a doubtful bill, it will be the best se- 
curity you can have against being deceived 
ty one. It will make you vigilant in examining 
what you take, and so perhaps you will! not be 
the loser in the end. Persons who have no con. 
science about getting rid of bad bills, wi!l natur- 
ally be careless about taking them. The second 
rule was, Never to cheat therailroad. 1f any one 
has considered it venial heretofore to avoid paying 
his railroad fare, with whatever excuse, or in 
whatever way, let it be understood in future that 
the Community renounce such a thought, and will 
notemploy a man who is in the,least disposed to 
justify it. The Lord will not suffer us to say 
that his Providence protects us in all our goings 
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and comings on the railroads, if we connive at any 
defrauding of rhe Company. We are sure a man 
can have very little sense of the protection of 
Providence during a ride which he is willing to 
take without paying the just fare. A magnani- 
mous soul would never grudge the full pay of rail- 
road travel—it is so small compared with the cost 
and trouble of other modes of conveyunce. If 
the railroads are subject to continual fraud, and 
the times do not amend, it is not impossible that 
they may be compelled to stop, and who would 
be accessory by one mite to such a calamity ? 
Friday Evening, 29.~Several letters were read 
—three from persons who have had more or less 
collision with the Community. One of these 
wished to buy an entire set of the literature of 
Perfectionism, saying he would rather have it, 
than all other religious literature combined. An- 
other wished to form a Community at the west, 
on the Oneida principle—which he thinks nearest 
the heavenly pattern of any. The third wishes 
to come here and spend a part of the winter, say- 
ing he is bound to be one with us sometime. The 
coincidence of tone in these letters, was noticea- 
ble, as well us the coincidence of their reception. 


Saturday Evening, 30.—Mr. Carr presented 
some of the difficulties which would attend a 
strict adherence to the one price system in the 
silk business. We could not afford to carry silk 
to St. Louis and sell it for no more than we would 
ask at Utica. Our scale of prices must vary con. 
stantly with change of locality. Then we could 
not afford to sell silk at retail, for what we would 
sell it at wholesale; we must ask more of a 
milliner who buys a small quantity for private 
use, than we do of a merchant who buys a large 
quantity toseil again. Then the market value 
of silk is all the time changing. These and other 
difficulties would seem to make it necessary tu 
leave the question of prices to the discretion of 
the peddlers. It was thought, however, by the 
Community, that the principle of one price might 
be substantially carried out, if we were willing to 
make some sacrifice. Huve one price for one 
locality—never change in the same place. Have 
one price for wholesale and another for retail 
customers, but not vary in prices to different 
customers of the same kind. We should lose 
trades no doubt at first, but we should keep our 
consciences, and save time. We should save the 
time spent in bantering, and should not be 
tempted to prevaricate, and say, when asked if 
we are selling at our lowest price, that we are 
selling as low as we can afford, though we have 
just been selling lower. A committee was ap- 
pointed to see what could be done in the way of 
establishing uniformity of prices, and otherwise 
rendering into practical form the principles ap- 
proved in the late discussions of the silk peddling 
business. 

Sunday.—The last day of October. It should 
hardly pass without a grateful retrospect of the 
month, which has been surpassingl y pleasant. One 
fine day has succeeded another, with its bnght 
morning, genial noon-day, and quiet evening. The 
comet, which in the early part of the month, was 
the ornament of its evening sky, and which was 
lost to the unwilling earth in the latter part, was 
certainly no harbinger of evil, if the peace of the 
elements where we are, isanysign. The weather 
has favored our harvesting, building, &c. Husk- 
ing finishes in two days; and we shall be ready 
for winter weather, and winter schools very soon. 
Evening.—Criticism of Mr. ——. He took a good 
deal of interest in our dramatic exercises last 
winter, and has been much engaged to renew them 
this fall; has rather crowded the thing, it was 
thought beyond inspiration. The Community 
has not responded to his enthusiasm ; there has 
been a general indifference or lack of appetite. 
Every thing must be in its place and time. Our 
schools must be organized first, and the drama be 
secondary to them. We may adopt it into our 
educational system, but it must not claim too 
much attention. 

Monday Evening, Nov. 1.—Mr. C. on behalf of 
the committee appointed, presented the following 

‘INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMMUNITY SILK-DEALERS: 


1. Fix upon your route and time of absence be- 
fore starting, and adhere to them as nearly as 
possible. 

2, Write to the Cashier at home, at least as of- 


ten as once a week. 
3. Never sella poor article of silk for a good 


one. 


4. Adhere to the arringement of prices agreed 
upon for the Wholesale, Retail and Jobbing trades, 
without deviation. Youare at liberty to adapt 
your prices to the locality where you may be ; 
but you are not to have different prices to the 
same class of customers in any vne locality.— 

5. Never allow a known mistake in quantity, 
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your fares, and return all passage-tickets to the 
conductors whenever it is possible to do so. 

7. Be on your guard against counterfeits; but 
never pass them. If a bad or suspected bill is 
taken, return it immediately to the person from 
whom it was received: otherwise keep or destroy 
it. 

8. Never offer to pass uncurrent money for 
more than its value. 

9. Be prepared, on your return, to make a full 
report of your transactions. 

Be truthful in all cases, if it costs you 
a trade. 

A scale of prices was also read and adopted. The 
Instructions and Prices are to be printed on cards 
for the peddlers’ use.——-Mr. Worden returned to 
Putney to-day, after a visit here of six weeks 
The Commune there contains at present about a’ 
dozen members. Our property in P. has been 
offered for sale more than a year, but the want 
of a purchaser is regarded with satisfaction 
rather than otherwise, by the Community, as we 
have a lingering partiality for that scene of many 
memories, and shall be thankful if it is for the 
general interest of the cause, that we keep the old 
place. By the way, we see in the Independent, 
that ‘‘ Perfectionism, or Noyesism, as it has been 
called, has mostly died out there, and though its 
blasting effects may long be seen, its present in- 
fluence against religion and morals, is scarcely 
felt.” 

Tuesday, 2.—The committee on schools met 
and approved a bill preserited by Mr. B., for an 
appropriation toward buying a new stock of 
school-books, to be purchased at New-York by 
Mr. D., who leaves for that city to-day on trap 
business. Evening.—A committee appointed to 
select peddlers to be sent outsoon. Exhortations 
to faithfulness in the discharge of little responsi- 
bilities. If you are called away from your duty 
as helper in your turn in the, dining room, for in- 
stance, get some one to supply your place. Cun- 
fessions of Christ. G. said, “ The privilege’ of con- 
fessing our union with Christ, presents itself anew 
tome as more and more precious. That stands 
firm when every thingelse is unsteady. All oth- 
er foundations are like the sand, but the confes- 
sion of Christ is permanent. It reaches forward 
into eternity, and back into the whole faith-ex- 
perience of the past.” : 

Buisness Irems.—For the curiosity of those 
who might wish to take a glance at the weekly 
consultations of our Business Board, we copy the 
minutes in the Secretary’s book of the five meet- 
ings of last month. ‘The*sessions occupy from 
10% to 12 o’clock, A. M: 

“ Sunday, Oct. 3, 1858.—Mr. H. brought up the 
subject of the boys learningto milk. He thought 
now the best time of year for them to learn; 
that their help is needed, and that it is best for 
them to learn while they are young. The mat- 
ter was referred to Messrs. B. and L.——Mr. W. 
exhibited a pair of gloves avhich he purchased in 
Wayne Co.,as a specimen of a new process of 
tanning, and proposed for consideration our going 
into the manufacture of them.——W. A. H. pre- 
sented the subjeci of a letter from Texas order- 
ing about $400 worth ot vegetables, preserved 
fruit, &c., and proposed the inquiry whether we 
shall fill such orerds It: was thought not best to 
do so unless the money is advanced.——Voted 
that we have a representation of our traps, pre- 
served fruit, traveling bags, &c., at the State Fair. 
Messrs. H., W., & K.,” were appointed a com- 
mittee to select persons to go to the Fair. Mr- 
K. wished to expend $3 for liniment to cure 
spavins on our horses. “All agreed to it——Some 
one is wanted to learn the trade of flouring in the 
grist-mill. C. A. C. was nominated and accepted. 

‘Oct. 10.—How much money shall we expend 
for apples. Decided at least not to engage any 
more until those that are now engaged are gath 
ered in, which will probably amount to about 
$250 worth.——The question whether we can 
afford to paint the mill this fall, came up for con- 
sideration, and was laid by until the next meet- 
ing ——Mr. B. proposed that on account of press 
of business in his department, himself and T. M. 
be exempted from taking their turn in the wash- 
ing department. Decided to allow no exception 
to the adopted rule. The teamsters made ap- 
plication tur some overcoats that will shed rain; 
and it was proposed that Mr. B. shvuld get them 
in exchange for bags. 

“Oct. 17.—Mr. T. mentioned the opportunity 
for marketing apples, also spoke of going into 
the poultry business, buying in this vicinity and 
selling m New-York. Both projects were sym 
pathized with—Mr. H. spoke of buying some 
coal stoves, which was agreed to. O. K. wished 
to have some vne responsible for the repairing of 
old wagons. Messrs. R. & W. were appointed 
acommittee for that object——Better atten- 
dance is wanted at husking. H. B. criticised 
the present plan of busking in the field, which 
elicited considerable talk. 

“ Oct. 24.—Mr. M. proposed a plan for buying a 
machine for ironing clothes. Some thvught it 
would hardly pay. Mr. M. is to consult the 
women about it, and report another week, when 
there will be some action.——Mr. B. reported an 
opportunity to purchase a cedar wood-lot on 
good terms, and suggested the appointment of a 

















price, or waking change, to go unrectified. 
6. Never defraud a Railroad Company. Pay 


committee to louk into it. Messrs. H. and W 
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are to go to examine the lot. Messrs K. and 
H. were appointed a committee on wood; they 
are to look out for chances to purchase advan- 
tageously this fall. Mr. Hf. suggested the ap- 
pointment of some person to stand as adviser and 
associate with Miss T. in the cap business. Mr. 
W. was appointed. Another committee was ap- 
pointed, in connection with Mr. W.. to look into 
the business and decide how extensively it should 
be carried on, and to fix a list of prices. Mr. 
N. mentioned an opportunity for buying a horse 
in Canada, and paying in traps; decided to post- 
pone the matter.—Decided that we had better 
make a quantity of small bear-traps. Voted 
that we furnish Mr. T.,a neighbor, with two teams 
to move his family and effects free of charge. 
M. K. is to negociate with our neighbors and 
try to get their assistance to improve the road on 
the hill near the turnpike. 

“ Oct. 31.—Mr, W. mentioned his plan for manu- 
facturing gloves; read a letter which he had _re- 
ceived on the subject. After considerable discus- 
sion it was laid by for future consideration. He 
also mentioned a plan for constructing a fish- 
pond, which was likewise postponed, with the 
hope, however, of doing something at it this fall. 
——Shall the gardeners or the farmers have a 
certain pile of compost for use this fall? The 
meeting could not decide but left it with those 
concerned.——Shall we purchase a quantity of 
steel and go on with the trap business? Favored 
unanimously. Mr. D. appointed as the sole agent 
in the purchase of stock for traps. He proposes 
to order steel from two or three different houses 
in New-York, in order to ascertain where he can 
get the best quality.” 

















Origin of Chess. 

For the following paragraphs, relating to the 
origin of the interesting game which is, at the 
present time, attracting so much attention in 
this country and in Europe, we are indebted 
mainly to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 


The game of chess is allowed upon all hands to 
be of very great antiquity; but concerning its 
origin a great variety of opinions have prevailed. 
Some learned men have maintained that the game 
was invented by Palamedes during the famous 
siege of Troy; but it is evident that the game 
which he invented differed materially from chess, 
the number of pieces being 108 instead of 32,— 
It was introduced into Greece in the 11th centu- 
ry from Persia; but the Persians, thoughas much 
inclined as other nations to appropriate the in- 
genious inventions of a foreign people, unani- 
mously agree, that the game of chess was import- 
ed from the West of India. Arabic writers have 
likewise ascribed the honor of this invention to 
the Indians, and have delivered the following in- 
teresting tradition concerning its origin: 


“At the beginning of the 5th century of the 
Christian era, there reigned over the Indies a 
young monarch of an excellent disposition; but 
who, being corrupted by the flatterics of his court- 
iers, became the tyrant and oppressor of the Jower 
orders. The brahmins and the royals, that is 
to say the priests and the nobles, in vain en- 
deavored to repress his severities; when a learned 
brahmin named Sissa, undertook indirectly to 
open hiseyes. With this view he invented the 
game of chess, in which the king, though the most 
important of all the pieces, is unfit for an attack, 
or even for self-defence, without the aid of his 
subjects. The tradition adds, that the scheme 
was successful. The king became convinced of 
his error; and, desirous of rewarding his venera- 
ble instructor, requested him to name his own 
recompense. The demand of the brahmin was 
apparently moderate. He asked only a single 
grain of corn for the first chequer of the chess- 
board, two for the second, four for the third, 
eight for the fourth; and so on ina continually 
doubling proportion for the whole 64 chequers. 
The king readily agreed to what appeared so 
reasunable; but when his treasurers proceeded 
to calculate the amount, they discovered to their 
astonishment, that the whole dominions of the 
monarch were insufficient to discharge the debt. 
They found, in fact, that such a quantity of corn 
would be equivalent to 16,384 cities, each of which 
should contain 1024 granaries, in each of which 
there should be 174,762 measures, containing 
each of them 32,768 grains. Upon this the brah- 
min again tvok occasion to exhort his majesty 
how liable he Was to be deceived by those who 
surrounded him; and how necessary it was to 
take care that a bad use should not be made even 
of his best intentions.” 


Other authoritics have been more disposed to 
ascribe the invention of chess to the Chinese than 
the Hindoos. An ancienet Chines manuscript 
gives the following account of the origin of the 
game: 


“ 379 years after the time of Confucius, [who 
was born 550 years before the Christian era,] Hung 
Cochu, king of Kiangnan,.sent an expedition 
into the Shensi country, under the command of a 
mandarin called Hensing, to conquer it. After 
one successful campaign the soldiers were put into 
winter quirters, where finding the weather much 
colder than what they had been accustomed to, 


and being also deprived of their wives and fami-! 


lies, the army, in general, became impatient of 
their situation, and clamorous to return heme.— 
Hansing upon this revolved in his mind the bad 
consequences of complying with their wishes.— 
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The necessity of soothing his‘ troops, and recon- 
ciling them to their position, appeared urgent, in 
order to finish his operations in the ensuing year. 
He was a man of genius, as well as a good soldier ; 
and having contemplated some time on the sul) 
ject, he invented the game of chess, as well for an 
amusement to his men in their vacant hours, as 
to inflame their military ardor, the game being 
wholly founded on the principles of war. The 
stratagem succeeded to his wish; the soldiery 
were delighted with the game, and forgot, in 
their daily contests for victory, the inconvenien 
ces of their-post. In the spring the general took 
the field again, and, in a few months, added the 
rich country of Shensi to the kingdom of Kiang 
nan, by the defeat and capture of its king Chou- 
payuen, a famous warrior among the Chinese.— 
On this conquest Hung Cochu assumed the title 
of emperor, and Choupayuen put an end to hi- 
own life in despair.” 

Du Halde, however, and the other Chinest 
missionaries, are not disposed to ascribe the origin 
of chess to China; and say expressly, that th: 
Chinese themselves acknowledge that they re- 
ceived the game from the Hindoos. Mr. Freret, in 
a memoir on the subject in the Pransactions 0: 
the Academy of Belles Lettres, asserts that it is 
said in the Ha-i-Pien, or great Chinese dictionary, 
that this game was introduced from India int: 
China under the reign of Vouti, about the year 
537 before Christ. Theclaim of the Hindoos. 
therefore, to the honor of this invention, seem- 
on the whole the best supported. 

In Europe and this country the game is alway- 
played with 32 pieces, but in the East mor 
pieces are sometimes used, and the game other- 
wise rendered more complicated. The queen, for 
instance, is sometimes allowed to have the move 
of the knight as well gs of the rook and bishop.— 
‘This is the case in Russia, where the game 1s 
said to be very popular. The Russians some- 
times play at chess with four persons at the same 
time, two against two: for which purpose th 
board is longer than usual, and is provided with 
a greater number uf squares. The board used by 
the Birmans is exactly like ours, and the num- 
ber of troops the same, but the names, the power, 
and the disposal of them differ essentially. The 
Chinese game has a greater number of pieces, and 
is played quite differently from ours. The same 
is true of other Eastern nations. 

To those familiar with the game the following 
piragraph, explaining the origin of the names of 
the different pieces may have some interest: 


“The schach or king has retained his name and 
dignity throughout every variation of the game 
of chess. The next in piece dignity, however, 
which has long been called the queen in Europe. 
wap never su denominated in the East ; but had the 
rank of minister, or vizier, or ferz, among the 
Persians; aname which it has been supposed, 
with great probability, was corrupted into vierg« 
by the.French; whence the origin of a female 
upon the chess-board. The old French poets, 
such as the author of the Romande lu Rose, cal| 
this piece fierce, fierche, and fierge ; and, ina 
manuscript of Lydgate, monk of St Edmund’« 
Bury, quoted by Dr Hyde, the fate of the king in: 
a game of chess is thus described: 

; ** Was of a fers so fortunate, 

Into a cornor drive and maat.” 

‘The rook or rok has his name, according to Sir 
William Jones, from the Bengalese rol'h, or Per- 
sian rok’h, signifying an armed chariot; and 
such, as we have seen, is the designation of this 
piece among the Chinese, according to Mr Irwin. 
Others,deduce it from the Indian name of a camel. 
by which the chariot was drawn ; and if we sup- 
pose the chariot fitted up like the castle which i> 
fixed on the elephant’s back, when he is equipped 
for battle, we get a plausible origin of the term 
castle, as wellas of the form now commonly 
given to this piece. The knights or horses, as 
they are frequently called, have continued un- 
changed in all the variations of the game; but 
the same has not been the fate of the piece 
bwhich we now strangely call a bishop. Among 
the Chinese he was a mandarin; among the In- 
dians an elephant, called in that language fil. 
whence seems to have come the folvr fool of the 
French. By old English writers, this piece is 
called alphin ausin, or elphyn, from an Arabic 
word signifying an elephant by the Russians and 
Swedes. Sometimes he has been ap archer; and, 
among the Ge:mans, he is a hound or runner. 
The Poles call him the priest, and the English 
the bishop; for what reason it is not easy tu say . 
possibly from an accidental conversion of th 

cap and bells of the French fol, into the bifurce- 
ted mitre of a bishop. The pawns are supposed 
to receive thcir name from pedones, a barbarous 
Latin term for foot soldiers; but it is more 
probable that the word comes from an Eastern 
term of the same unport. In China, we hav 
seen that they are called ping, which is almos: 
identical with the French pion. The Germans, 
Danes, and Swedes, have converted these sub- 
ordinate pieces into peasants.” 

The annals of chess record many extraordinary 
feats, performed by adepts at this garme—all o! 
which were thought to have Leen exceeded b: 
Mr. Philidor, a Frenchman, who flourished i: 
the 18th century. One of his greatest performan- 





ces was the playing of three games simultaneous - 
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ly without seeing the board ; which feat has been 
far exceeded, as also all others, by the young 
American, Mr. Morphy, who has both in London 
and Paris, played eight games at the same time, 
with first-rate players, without seeing the board. 
—wW. a. H. 





The Value of Confession. 

There is great power in a steady con- 
jession of Christ—in using Christ’s 
name familiarly in Whatever we do, and in 
directing our attention to him. There 
is a spiritual law that operates favorably 
and effectually in the case. That law is, 
that in the spiritual world, if there are no 
obstructions to prevent it, our spirit goes 
where we direct our attention, independ- 
ently of space. The only way that we 
can have any realizing fellowship with 
the Primitive Church, and with. absent and 

departed friends, is by faith in that law. 
‘Beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, we are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory.’ Magnetic 
communication is established with Christ 
by aright direction of the attention.— 
Whatever directs our attention to Christ, 
makes our spirits move toward him; and 
our fellowship advances in proportion as 
we familiarize ourselves with the thought 
ofhim. The confession of Christ with the 
mouth, under all circumstances, reacts 
upon the spirit. By constantly confess- 
ing Christ in our heart, mind and spirit, 
we recur again and again to the great 
victorious principality—the head of all 
‘principality and power, and bathe our- 
selves in the spirit of Christ. 





From the Evening Post. 
Africa-<its Antiquity and Civilization. 

Africa, according to Hamilton Smith, is, 
in civilization, the oldest of the continents, her 
soil having been ‘ worn out’ and exhausted by 
civilization, ages long lost out of memory. The 
traveller, as he ascends the Nile, tinds the monu- 
ments of antiquity increase in number and in 
age, as he proceeds, until hundreds of miles 
~ beyond the utmost limit of the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs, he arrives at the Meroe, acknowl- 
edged to be the venerable mother of Thebes 
and Memphis. Yet even the priests of Meroe 
considered themselves a colony from a people 
heyond the mountains of the Moon. 

Rey. Mr. Bowen, in his course of lectures 
recently delivered at Clinton Hall, counte- 
nanced this theory of the antiquity of African 
civilization. He observed high mounds, which 
were constructed entirely from the accumulated 
sweepings of the houses, yards and streets of 
the ancient cities, the African women being the 
most cleanly of the sex. The cities have 
since perished, but those mounds remain. 

There is a history of the Fellatah people ex- 
tant, written by a king of Sackator. This may 
seem almost incredible, but Mr. Bowen goes 
on to declare that there are several libraries 
among them, and that they actually have books 
containing information of our own customs.— 
The names of Abraham and David, Mary and 
Susannah, are common among them—they 
have traditions of Nimrod, and trace their ori- 
zin from Yahrouba, the son of Kahtan, (Jok- 
tan.) in Yehmen (Arabia). He supposes 
that the army of Cambyses, said by Herodotus 
to have perished in the sands of the desert, 
met no such fate, the saud never being moved 
or undulated by the wind, as has been stated, 
but had migrated westward and become the 
progenitors of some of these nations. A tra- 
dition exists among several tribes that their an- 
cestors came from Persia. 

The stories of armies and caravans over- 
whelmed by billows of sand in the desert are 
very old, older than Herodotus, and very false. 
Every part of the Sahara is inhabited. Two 
republies exist there, confederations of tribes ; 
and there exists among them a literature, as 
old, perhaps, as any other. The soil of the 
desert is constituted of lime, sand and clay ; 
water filters through its substrata, and Artesian 
wells can be constructed every where. It is 
not improbable, therefore, that it may yet be 
rendered sufficiently fertile and become the 
abode of a large population. 

Mr. Bowen suggests that the inhabitants of, 
Central Africa came from India, and intermix- 
ed with a white race in the Sahara and with 





wherever he went, all shades of color. Some 
of the Fellahtah people were almost white, 
having Roman noses and other Caucasian 
characteristics. They were a fine-looking race, 
and their language was not African. They 
had conquered the greater part of the conti- 
nent. The traditions of the country called 
them ‘ white men’ and gave them a foreign ori- 
gin. Their language contains a far greater 
number of abstract nouns than the English, 
showing that they are areflective people. They 
preserved the literature which they had obtained 
from the Saracens, and the arts and sciences 
which they had possessed themselves from remote 
antiquity, in as advanced a stage of perfection 
as when first received. Indeed they have al- 
ready advanced to such a state of civilization 
that they must continue—they cannot retro- 
grade. They work iron, smelting it with char- 
coal; and long before Pliny was born manu- 
factured glass upon the banks of the Niger. 

Other writers confirm these statements. De 

Gama found the city of Melinda, in Mozam- 
bique, with walls of hewn stone. The people 
were dressed in silk, and equal to the Spaniards 
in their civilization. Almeida says of the Movisa, 
that ‘though this.empire is in the heart of 
Afriea, it is by nomeans so barbarous as closet- 
geographers are accustomed to depict. The Mar- 
ques D’Etomville, who was for ten years 2 slave 
in the neighborhood of Droglado,speaks in no dis- 
paraging terms of the civilization of the people. 
The policy of their government, he describes 
as bearing a near relation to that of China; 
and like the Chinese, their civilization is main- 
tained from the remotest times, and is anterior 
to that of the Egyptians. He examined 
historical books among them, and found their 
sacred books much resembling our Scriptures.’ 
He conceived that the book of Genesis was 
written in accordance with the geography of 
that country. 

- The physical geography of the African con- 
tinent shows it to be abundant in natural re- 
sources. The soil of the desert has already 
been noticed. From Teneriffe to Liberia, the 
rock is trap ; below to the south-east, granite. 
In Yariba trap and gneiss again appear,— 
also protugene. The old red sandstone oc- 
cupies the whole coast of Guinea. Back from 
the coast are large quantities of claystone suit- 
able for building purposes and soft enough to 
be cut with tools. Vast mines of iron exist 
there of a superior quality. Mr Bowen found 
in Yorrouba, hillocks which proved to be the 
remains of forges in which the metal had been 
wrought, thousands of years ago. Copper and 
lead are also obtained in great abundance. 
Brass of an excellent quality was very plenti- 
ful and cheap, and he was told that it was man- 
ufactured in the interior. Gold and gems were 
also abundant io the Ashantee country, and it 
was from those regions that ancient Carthage 
derived her vast wealth. : 

Commercial facilities are easily created in 
all that part of the continent The swamps 
which foreigners find so destructive to health, 
only line the coast, while beyond is an elevated 
plateau, in which the heat is never extreme 

At some seasons, the hgrmattan or cold wind 
prevails, making the climate salubrious. The 
absence of mountain ranges is favorable to the 
construction of railroads, while the Niger it- 
self may be made the thoroughfare for a lu- 
erative commerce. This river has been aptly 
styled the Mississippi of Africa. From its del- 
ta to its source it is more than three thousand 
miles in length, and for a great portion of that 
distance may be navigated by steamboats. Its 
principal tributaries, we are assured, are navi- 
gable for more than fifteen hundred miles. 

The country, which is drained by the Niger 
and its branches, is rich in resources yet unde- 
veloped. Cotton, which was first brought 
thence to America, may be produced in great 
abundance. The indigo tree flourishes there, 
and can be made to supply the wants of the 
people of Europe. The most precious gyms 
are wasting year by yearin quantities sufficient 
to make the fortunes of many mercantile 
houses. Ivory, silk and skins can be obtained 
with little difficulty. The palm tree grows 
luxuriantly and in abundance, ample enough 
to supply oil forthe rest of the world. The 
commerce with this country, now valued at 
about thirty millions of dollars, could be aug- 
mented many times over, if our merchants 
would establish trading posts in the interior, 
far up the Niger, so as to compete and break 
up the vast traffic by the caravans. The En- 
glish, neglectful of this, have failed to open a 
lucrative commerce. The minor impediment 
in the way of African industry is the want of 
a market for their productiovs. If this is fur- 
nished it will not require a long time to devel- 
op the exhaustless resources of that country. 





Family Sewing Machines. 


The Sewing Machine which can do, easily 
and perfectly, the work of ten skillful women, 





Malays ou the eastern coast, while others had 
proceeded to the Senegal country. He fuund 


is indeed a wonder, but its real importance is 








not perceived, till we think of its significance 
as a family machine. 

Most great improvements in machinery are 
associated only with large capital, and exten- 
sive establishments. Power looms and spin- 
ning machines, with hundreds of spindles, are 
not family machines. They remove to the 
factories certain portions of what was home- 
work, but the daily drudgery of woman and 
the nightly stitching were left behind 

If while the land was being covered with 
looms and spindles, driven by the untiring en- 
gine, a woman could also have had a rosewood 
case ip her parlor, which, io parlor dress, she 
could open, and from a delicate machine, 
whose gperations would not soil her carpet, 
produce yarn, thread or any piece of stuff, 
which at the moment she might chance to want, 
and so quickly and cheaply, that it would not 
be worth her while to go out and buy, it would 
present a case similar to this of a family ma- 
chine. When first I heard of a sewing ma- 
chine, I thought it might work a revolution in 
labor like that which the power-loom and spin- 
ning machine had produced ; that great quan- 
tities of factory-work would be done in large 
establishments, but Idid not suppose that it 
could be adapted to meet the wants of the eve- 
ry-day and even hourly wants of a family and 
perform, with neatness and quickness, the ev- 
er-varying stitch-work which has consumed the 
time, the patience and health of housewives. —- 
A sewing machine might be used steadily for 
manufacturing purposes and cause important 
changes in our methods of working, as dther 
inventions have done, and yet bring very little 
relief in the dull, wearisome routine of domes- 
tic labor. But a family sewing machine, one 
which will meet all the demands of family sew- 
ing, doit in one-tenth the usual time, and 
change a tiresome task into a real pleasure, 
such a machine is the greatest blessing which 
modern improvement has given to a woman 





own ; its blessings are almost without a draw- 
back of any kind. When the machine is used 
for extensive manufacturing purposes, we 
think, involuntarily, of thousands whose labor 
has been superseded by it, and the public bene- 
fit is at the expense of individual suffering ; 
but the family machine is a blessing only and 
continua!ly. It comes to break the thraldom 
of needle-work ; does up in a trice, the task of 
a day, and then iavites the delighted house-wife 
to take a walk or a ride, undisturbed by visions 
of unmade or unmended garments. To say 
that the sewing machine saves a certain amount 
of time and labor gives no adequate idea of its 
value ; though, this of itself is invaluable. It is 
not a small thing to have at one’s command a 
ten-woman-power which, with atcuch of the 
foot and hand, springs into action with a pre- 
cision which no eye can equal, and a velocity 
which no muscles can match, and which carries 
one through the task with a glow of healthful 
excitement ; and yet the convenience of the 
thing, and the feeling of relief and indepen- 
dence which it gives a woman-—the conscious- 
ness that sewing can not any more accumulate 
till the unfinished piles scare away sleep, these 
constitute its blessings and its charms. Let 
the work come on in bundles; let sudden 
emergencies make unwonted demands ; let the 
sewing get behind-hand—the woman is steady, 
cool and undismayed. She casts a glance of 
conscious power and security at the bright little 
steel fairy in the corner and merely smiles 
at work. If Susy rends her dress from top to 
bottom, it is repaired before her tears are dry, 
and Bob’s pants are sewed up so quick that 
the wound heals by the “first intention.”— 
Many half-worn garments require too much 
labor for the common needle, and must be 
thrown aside, but afew moments with the 
machine, gives them a new lease of life and 
usefulness ; and in common families, especially 
where there are several children, the economy 
and comfort of this can scarcely be known 
without the trial. Thus, a family sewing ma- 
chine blesses its owners with health and peace 
of mind, and leisure both for recreation and 
improvement-—while it will save ina single 
year in money more than its original cost. But 
there are many machines, and which of them 
deserves these praises? Any one of them 
which is really adapted to family work and es- 
pecially any one which forms the perfect lock- 
stich is an invaluable helper in a tamily.—— The 
Cinannatus. 





Variety in Creation. 
There are 56,000 species of plants exhibi- 
ted in the Museum of Natural History of 
Paris. The whole number of species in earth 
and sea must amount to many more.— 
These are of all sizes, from the invisi- 
ble forests in a bit of mouldiness, to the tow- 
ering trees of Malabar, 50 feet in circumfer- 
ence, and the banyans whose shoots cover a 


pu 


The family machine has a sphere peculiarly its}. 
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circulation of its juices. Some trees have 
leaves narrow and short ; others—as the talj- 
pot of Ceylon—have leaves so large that one 
can shelter fifteen or twenty men. Some exn- 
viate their leaves annually, asa whole robe, 
leaving the tree nude, its bare stem towering 
aloft and its branches spreading themselves 
uncovered in the sky ; while the leaves of 
others drop off one by one, new ones constant- 


fly growing in place of the dismembered ones, 
an 


the tree retaining its perpetual verdure. 

There have actually been ascertained, in the 
animal kingdom, about 60,000 species of living 
creatures. There are 600 species of mammalia 
—those that suckle their young—the most of 
which are quadrupeds. Of birds there are 
4,000 species ; of fishes, 3,000; of reptiles, 
700 ; and of insects, 44,000 species. Besides 
these there ere 3,000 species of shell-fish, and 
not less than eighty or one bundred thousand 
species of animalcules invisible to the naked eye! 

Some forms of life require a moist atmos- 
phere, others a dry one. A blue water-lily 
grows in the canals of Alexandria, which, when 
the water evaporates from the beds of the ca- 
nals, dries up ; and when the water is again in 
the canals, it again grows and blossoms. And 
some of the lowest animals may be completely 
dried, and kept in this state for any length of 
time, but when they are again moistened, they 
resume the functions of life. Some plants are 
adapted only to particular climates; others 
grow in different climates; but they do not 
flourish equally well in these. Asa tree which 
in the Southern States attains a height of 100 
feet, at Great Slave Lake, the Northern limit 
at which it is found, becomes dwarfed to a 
shrub of only five feet high. Life, both vege- 
table an@ animal, is infinitely modified ; but in 
all cases its best development is only under 
those conditions to which it is specially adapt- 
ed. ‘* How manifold are thy works, O God! 
in wisdom hast thou made them all.””——Life JU. 





Merricat Preacuinc.—The London Ath- 
eneum says, ‘The last thing we should have 
fancied, is to have heard within the pulpit ech- 
oes of the form and fashon of Longfellow’s 
‘Hiawatha.’ In the fore part of the season, 
down at (then not crowded) Ramsgate, an 
acute dissenting preacher, to attract a numerous 
gathering, advertised his fixed intention, twice 
(D. V.) on the next Sunday, sermons twain 
then to deliver, in majestic blank verse ut- 
tered. Andhedidit. They who listened had 
a Weary, weary season; season very weary 
had they, listening to the man who did it; 
man obese, obese his wit too; to describe we 
will not venture, how the pump went onward 
working, at each lifting of the handle, dribbling 
forth its stinted measure. Very painful *twas 
to hear it, very pleasing to the speaker: love 
was the all-graceful subject; quite unlovely 
was the treatment. But ’twas witha moral 
pointed ; moral pointed very sharply ; sharply 
pointed to the pocket ; and it showed how if 
our bosoms glowed but with the love he paint- 
ed, we should prove it by a liberal coming 
down at the collection !’ 





Scissorincs FRom tHE Home Journat.—We 
remember hearing an old farmer once say of a 
woman who seemed to have no particular ailment, 
but had no appetite whatever, ‘I guess she wants 
other fulk’s victuals.’ This hankering after a 
change, even though it be a change for the worse, 
is a characteristic of the mental as the bodily ap- 
petite. It is a species of change-sickness, the 
very opposite of home-sickness. The Church of 
the United Brethren, have declared the wearing of 
crinoline incompatible with a true Christian pro- 
fession, and at one of the camp-meetings recently 
in Ohio Bishop Russell forbade any one with hoops 
on to partake of the sacrament, affirming that 
they would not be welcome at the table of the 
Lord.—— It is artistically necessary,’ says some 
writer, ‘that women who dress a la mode, in shin- 
ing moires and satins, should paint—they must 
do it to harmurize the various shades of complex- 
ion and draperies—must whiten the skin nature 
has given them till it 1s in keeping with the mass- 
es ot rich white stuffs, whereby they enshroud 
their persons.’——The London Times discussing 
the question why the holy institution of wedlock 
is going into decay, complains that mothers ex- 
pect for their daughters at the age of twenty-one 
such an establishment, as they enjoy themselves 
after thirty years of matrimony ; they expect them 
to enter upon full grown fortunes at marriage.— 
‘Fathers must remember that their elevation 
came by degrees; sons, that they have naturally 
the same probatioa to go through; and mothers, 
that what they have now they had not when 
they began. The whole evil would vanish at 
once if it were but openly acknowledged that 
peopie might move on the same social level with 
broad distinctions of living and means.’-—— W hen 
Queen Victoria went to Leeds she stopped at the 
Mayor’s house, but refused even to see the lady 
Mayoreés, thouzh the poor husband spent about 
fifty thousand dollars to entertain his royal guest 
properly. The newspapers made soine talk about 
the matter, sv the Queen sent the aggrieved lady 
a handsome bracelet, which quite settled the 
difficulty—the Mayoress immediately pocketing 








circumference of five acres. Each of these 
bas a complicated system of vessels for the 





the affront, and accepting the present with be- 
coming meekness. 
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